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and is destined to increase with the progress of civ-
ilization. Hence, when I speak of collective social
action it is to be taken in the sense of national
action, or at least of action on the part of nations,
although a considerable number may have taken the
same action. Thus defined and restricted, there re-
mains no other essential difference between indi-
vidual and social action. It also includes, however,
the action of subordinate governing bodies, states,
municipalities, towns, etc., deriving their powers
from the general government,

It was seen that telic progress consists essentially
in the process called invention, which presupposes
the perception  of  the relations of objects and a
knowledge of their properties, i.e., of the uniform
laws  of the phenomena they present.    Invention
materializes itself immediately in art, and art is the
basis of civilization.    It is customary to say, and
most people believe, that art precedes science, but
this is because altogether too narrow and special a
meaning is given to the word science.    Science is
simply a knowing^ and this is all that the word ety-
inologically implies.    Art is exclusively the product
of the knowing faculty.    It is wholly telic.    As I
have shown, the simplest of all arts, that of wield-
ing a stick, is impossible without a knowledge of
the physical principle which makes it effective.    To
judge from some of the discussions of this question
it might be supposed that most of the simpler arts
were the result of pure accident; that they had